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One-Third of a Century of Service 





4 / — A Business Which Has Grown | 
\ hie j With Modern Industry | 


HK OR one-third of a century, Kirk & Blum 

has aided industry in meeting its dust, 
fume, vapor, air, drying and baking prob- 
lems, with experience and resources which 
assure success. 


Manpower. 176 men—each a_ thoroughly 
trained specialist. 


Equipment. A fully equipped plant—two 
acres of floor space. 
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Engineering Method. True engineering ac- 
curacy the basis of every project. 


Experience. Years of experience—engineering 
data which is authoritative. 


Guaranteed Performance... 
Service Which Never Ends 


Kirk & Blum . . A Company with national ann 
Reputation for Reliability. 
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KIRK & BLUM 


MAN POWER 
EQUIPMENT 
EXPERIENCE 
METHODS 
GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 












KIRK & BLUM PRODUCTS 
Ventilating and Cooling Systems 
Dust Control Systems 
Drying and Baking Ovens 
Industrial Sheet Steel Work 
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THE KIRK & BLUM MANUFACTURING CO. 
2802 Spring Grove Avenues CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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, know, Bill, I think there’s 
something in what the doctor said 
about the value of a thorough wash- 
up at the end of the day—my skin 
trouble has disappeared! 


“ “ “ 
Cleanliness—thorough cleanliness— 
can be a valuable aid in avoiding and 
helping to overcome occupational 
disease and illness. That is why so 
many firms have realized the neces- 
sity of installing adequate, correctly- 
designed shower baths for employees. 

Crane showers are especially 
adapted to industrial use. Not only 


CRA 





do they furnish an abundant, refresh- 
ing stream, but they save water as well. 
In addition, their sturdy construction 
keeps them functioning efficiently 
with a minimum of upkeep cost. 


Crane offers a complete line of in- 
dustrial plumbing equipment — de- 
signed with a background of research 
and wide experience. The FREE Crane 
booklet, ‘““Crane Plumbing for Indus- 
trial and Commercial Buildings,” will 
help you to appraise your present 
plumbing facilities ... will aid you in 
selecting the right type of equipment 
for every industrial use. Send today 
for your copy! 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE «© PLUMBING 
HEATING « PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


ATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Progress in Silicosis 
Control 














Drawing a distinction between sili- 
cosis and other lung afflictions, expert 
opinion compiled by the International 
Labor Office at Washington, D.C. is 
agreed that X-ray alone can not de- 
termine the extent to which the dread 
dust disease has incapacitated a 
worker. 

The International Labor Office has 


within the past few months issued 
a report of its Second International 
Conference on Silicosis which met in 
Geneva August-September 1938. 
Among the medical authorities as- 
sembled from nine principal indus. 
trial countries were: Dr. R. R. Sayers. 
chief of the Division of Industrial 
Health, United States Public Health 
Service, Dr. Leroy U. Gardner, Direc- 
tor of the Saranac Laboratory for the 
Study of Tuberculosis and Dr. L. 
Greenburg, Executive Director of th« 
Division of Industrial Health, New 
York State Department of Labor. 
Specially trained physicians, equip- 
ped with X-ray facilities, are needed 
for the satisfactory diagnosis of early 
silicosis, the Conference found. But, it 
was added, “radiological findings do 
not necessarily bear any definite re- 
lation to the degree of incapacity.” 
(Please turn to page 4) 





THERMOPLES 


profits and to workers’ health and lives 


Te 
—— 


Ge ; 
oy gama to the public as 
“heat sickness” or “heat 
cramps,’ thermoplegia is a year 
round threat. It comes from loss of body salt by perspiration. 
People perspire all year ’round. Workers sometimes forget this 
in early fall, and fail to guard against thermoplegia until it 
strikes. The result is extreme weakness which may lead to vio- 
lent cramps or complete collapse. Guard workers against this 
by SalTabs taken with drinking water. Here is refined salt, * 
compressed into convenient, easy-to-take tablets for quick 


a year ’round threat to 





cet 


absorption of needed salt. Ask your supplier, International 


representative or write to International Salt Company, Incor- 


SALIABS 


The quick-acting salt tablets 


porated, Scranton, Pa. 






@ SalTabs dispensers : 
for 1,000 tablets $4; 
for 500 tablets $3.25. 
SalTabs are made of 
refined salt — also avail- 
able made of 70% re- 
fined salt and 30% 
dextrose; in boxes of 
250, 500 or 1,000. 
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The literature briefly described in this department gives important information on products and 
equipment designed to control occupatona!l hazards. Manufacturers’ technical executives tell of the 
features to be found in their goods. Be sure to get all available data through this literature before 
buying. Note those items desired on coupon below and mail. See pages 24, 25 and 26 for New Products. 

















332—EYE PROTECTION 
SELLSTROM MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY—a 72 page catalogue describing 
their very highly specialized line of equip- 
ment for protection of the eyes, hands 
and head. Page 14. 


333——HEAT SICKNESS 
FAIRWAY LABORATORIES—folder liber- 
ally illustrated, showing various devices 
this company manufactures to control heat 
sickness in industry. 


334—DUST ARRESTER 
PARSONS ENGINEERING COMPANY— 
Bulletin D A 6.—Giving engineering specifi- 
cations, illustrated data and features of the 
Parsons Oval Bag Dust Arrester. Page 23. 


335—SAFETY GOGGLES 
DOCKSON CORPORATION—Data sheet 
pointing out this company’s newest con- 
tributions to goggle safety. Illustrated to 
give specific details. 


336—-DYNAFLOW VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 
SOUTHBEND AIR PRODUCTS—Well pre- 
pared booklet outlining facts about ven- 
tilation and how this company’s ventilat- 
ing equipment is engineered to meet most 
air handling problems. 


337——SAFE FLOOR COATING 
UNITED LABORATORIES—A certified lab- 
oratory report explaining the need for their 
ARMOR-PLATE, a non-slip abrasive floor 
coating. Various uses are described. 


FREE LITERATURE COUPON 





338—SINGLE STAGE BLOWERS 
ALLIS - CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY—Bulletin—B 6048 gives ad- 
vantages of Turbo blowers, their method 
of operation and characteristics. Liberally 
illustrated. 





339——REDUCE SKIN INFECTIONS 
DUPONT COMPANY—Booklet telling how 
to reduce skin ailments in industry. In- 
formation presented in clear, concise man- 
ner. Page 5. 


340—WASHROOM FACILITIES 
CRANE COMPANY—Booklet containing 
detailed information on how the Crane 
Company can assist in developing proper 
washroom standards. Page 1. 


341—INDUSTRIAL GAS MASK 
MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY— 
Six page publication enumerating the ad- 
vantages of M S A Industrial ¢ Masks 
incorporating the use of the all vision face 
piece. A list of gases for which protection 
is afforded is included. Outside Back Cover. 





342—VACUUM CLEANING 
U. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY—*‘Remove 
the Menace of Dust” is the title of a 
booklet released, giving ways and means 
of removing floating dusts. Page 4. 


343—PROTECTIVE CREAM 
MILBURN COMPANY—44 page, well il- 
lustrated booklet explaining the uses of 
this Company’s line of protective skin 
coatings. Page 6. 











Clip out and paste on postcard or enclose in envelope. 


Mail to: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS, 812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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1 Save ON CLEANING COSTS 


The most economical way to get all 
the dirt. Vacuum cleaning collects 
66% more dirt in same time. 


2 Keeduce PLANT MAINTENANCE 


Prevents discoloration and corro- 
sion of painted surfaces and steel 
work. Brightens walls — postpones 
repainting. 


3 Prevent DAMAGE TO PRODUCT 


Dust particles filtering down from 
overhead frequently cause costly 
damage to products in process of 
manufacture. 


4 Protect WORKERS’ HEALTH 


Protect health of workers. Breathing 
dust-laden air is a serious health 
hazard. Hoffman equipment pro- 
vides safe working conditions. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET “REMOVE THE MENACE OF DUST” 





U. S. HOFFMAN 

MACHINERY CORPORATION 
fir 

100 East 1 


{ppliance Division 


24h St., New York, N.Y. 





(Continued from page 2) 

“In evaluating incapacity,” the re. 
port continues, “due to the occupa. 
tion it is also desirable to have regard 
to the dust exposure, dust concentra. 
tions, duration of the exposure and to 
the influence that this dust may have 
had on the particular worker. The 
presence of other diseases and their 
influence on the applicant’s general 
condition must also be assessed. 

“The degree of incapacity is incap- 


able of being expressed in exact per- | 


centages.” 


ove . . “1 ° ' 
Since the first international silicosis | 


conference, called by the International 
Labor Office at Johannesburg in 1930. 


“marked progress” has been achieved | 


in the field of research, according to 
the report; similarly, “much has been 
achieved in recent times in the recog- 
nition of the danger of dust, as evi- 
denced by various laws and regula- 
tions that have been introduced to 
control dust.” More than 45 countries 
now list silicosis in their workmen’s 
compensation legislation. 

No cure for silicosis or means 
of stimulating the elimination of 
silica from lungs have yet been 
discovered, the authorities report. 
In the field of prevention, they 
agreed that only the elimination 
of dust from working environ- 
ments was effective. Masks and 
other devices are recommended 
when suppression of dust at its 
source is impossible. 

The publication contains papers 
presented in one of which Dr. Gard- 
ner (in collaboration with Dr. 
Thomas H. Durkan) reported favor- 
able results in experiments to demon- 
strate that neutral rock dusts mini- 
mize the effect of silica. A second 
paper, by Dr. Sayers, recounted the 
results of an inquiry into anthraco- 
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silicosis among hard-coal miners in 
which it was revealed that age is not 
a controlling factor in silicosis. 


Use of respirator masks 
ends sickness absences 
Harold M. Scherr, Plant Foreman 
The Juvenile Manufacturing Company 
San Antonio, Texas 

After a recent perusal of our plant 
sick-list figures I was amazed to dis- 
cover that 80 per cent of our absences 
for illness found their origin in the 
cloth-cutting department. After further 
examination of plant statistics I de- 
cided that the best method of ascertain- 
ing the cause of so much illness in this 
department was to call the men to- 
gether and have a talk with them. 

Strangely enough almost all of them 
had at one time or another experienced 
the same aggravating symptoms; con- 
stant nose and throat irritation, short- 
ness of breath, frequent coughing, and 
various other respiratory complaints. 
fluoroscopic examination revealed in- 
teresting findings; eight or twelve men 
had been periodic suffers from a form 


} of pneumoconiosis, a disease caused, 


in this case, from the inhalation of 
wool and cotton lint that exudes from 
the fabric in the process of cutting. 

The use of respirator masks has 
completely eliminated sickness ab- 
sences in our cutting department, and 
we heartily recommend their unre- 
stricted use to other members of the 
garment trade if they desire to have 
healthier, happier, and more _pro- 
ductive cutting departments, 


Reprinted through courtesy of ‘‘Fuctory.” 


New Appointment 

The W. B. Connor Engineering Cor- 
poration announces the appointment 
of Mr. James E. Orr as advertising 


manager of their DOREX division. 
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AVOID SKIN 
IRRITATION 


@ 181 17 Protect vou 
WHILE YOU WORK i 
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RUB ON PRO-TEK 
LIKE A COLD CREAM 





PRO-TEK is a grease- 
less cream which 
helps to protect the 
skin from physical 
contact with mate- 
rials which may stain 
or cause irritation. 
Send for free book- 
let. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company 
(Inc.), Dept. O-5, 
Wilmington, Del. 





THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 








WANTED 


in Boston, Hartford (Conn.), Trenton 
(New Jersey), Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Indianapolis, Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati, Peoria (Ill.), Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Memphis, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Houston, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 


AN INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN 


having a following among medical di- 
rectors, safety engineers, and plant su- 
perintendents, to sell a well-known qual- 
ity safety hand soap which repeats often 
to industrials and distributors. 

Address your replys, including qualifica- 


tions, to Box No. 321, Occupational 
Hazards, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 























Paul's hands before and 
after 
month—subjected to the 


using PLY for a 


PAUL LEARNS TOO 
THAT PLY MEANS TO 


happy 


Send for 44-page booklet, which describes 
the use of PLY as a Skin Protective from: 
|. Paints, lacquers, greases, etc., 2. Oils, cut- 
ting compounds, petroleum distillates or 
solvents, etc., 3. Acids and alkalies, etc. 


roughest kind of treatment 
—in grease, oil and gaso- 
line—handling metal parts 
and tools every working 
day of the week; he never 
knew what it was to have 
comfortable hands until he 
started using PLY. 


Paul applies PLY twice a 
day: When he starts work 
in the morning—he cleans 
up for lunch, then makes 
another application for the 
work in the afternoon. 

*Paul is an auto worker living at 
811 Bagley, Detroit. He says, 
“It’s as easy for me to clean 
up now for an evening, as any 
of my white collar, pen-pushing 


friends.’’ My wife says, ‘‘Your 
hands don’t look like Grease 


The MILBURN 


COMPAN Y 





Ball’s any more, 


907 Henry St., Detroit, Michigan 





Salt Tablets Win Accept- 
ance 


The president of a well-known in- 
dustrial company contributes this in- 
teresting account on the acceptance 
of salt tablets. 

“An interesting incident pertaining 
to looking after the welfare of the 
employees arose when the manage- 
ment caused the dispensers of the now 
well known salt tablets to be fastened 
up beside the drinking fountains. We 
well knew how skeptical the average 
man would be about taking a grain 
of salt now and then, so we simply 
had the dispensers put in place well 
filled with the tablets and said noth- 
ing. This happened in the hot weather 
of one July. A daily check-up showed 
the supply in the dispensers did not 
decrease perceptibly—the manage- 
ment returned to the private office to 


try to figure out some scheme to start 
the ball a rolling—with no plausible 
scheme forthcoming. 

But as chance would have it we 
were to start work shortly on the erec- 
tion of a new steel smoke flue over 
some high pressure boilers in a nearby 
textile plant where the temperature 
averaged close to 115 degrees. It was 
planned to work the men in short 
shifts—even at that they petered out 
on the first day faster than was an- 
ticipated. The next day one of the 
men thought of the salt tablets and 
decided he’d see if the things had any 
virtue in them or not—he filled a 
pocket and went to the job. Each time 
his shift was relieved he came down, 
took a tablet and a drink of water, and 
came out at the end of the day in far 
better shape than others. That settled 
the salt question—the janitor now has 
to refill the dispensers frequently. 
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American Air Filter Company 


Dust Control Installation Collecting Glaze from Automatic Spray Booth 
for Chinaware. 


Dust and ‘Fume Control— 
2 Practical Fiyapcoach 


By H. B. MELLER and F. S. MALLETTE 


Air Hygiene Foundation of America 





Photo courtesy Kirk & Blum Mfg. Company 


Equipment designed to handle herb 
and root Dust. 





AN industrial dusts and fumes be 

controlled? They can, and there 

is nothing magical or mysterious 
about the methods. 

A program of securing and main- 
taining control is divided into two 
major parts—medical and engineer- 
ing, each with its own problems, but 
each dependent upon the other for 
success of the whole. 


Medieal 


The workers should be fitted for 
the jobs. This involves preemploy- 
ment physical examinations, the pur- 
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pose of which is not so much to 
eliminate the unfit as to place work- 
ers in positions where for them there 
will not be dangerous exposure. It 
may be that an individual has had 
previous exposure to harmful sub- 
stances and the examining physician 
may consider, from the evidence in 
the physical findings, that further 
exposure is inadvisable. 

To the larger company that has or 
can readily support a complete in- 
dustrial hygiene staff, the problem is 
relatively simple. Many such com- 
panies are fully equipped and have 
noteworthy programs through which 
their workers are afforded proper 
protection. On the other hand, it is a 
regrettable fact that many large com- 
panies have not made industrial hy- 
giene surveys and do not know the 
extent of the hazards to which their 
workers may be exposed. Many times 
during the course of preliminary 
studies made of the more spectacular 
hazards, hidden exposures of even 
more toxic nature are disclosed, in- 
dicating the need for complete plant 
surveys. 

It is the small plant employing 
several hundred men (or less) that is 
of greatest concern in this matter of 
industrial hygiene. As a general rule, 
unless the executive of the smaller 
plant is confronted with the problem 
of an acute major occupational dis- 
ease, no thought of seeking the serv- 
ices of the industrial hygienist enters 
his mind. The general practitioner 
whom he calls in for the workers’ 
serious injuries seldom has any deep 
interest in industrial disease, due 
primarily to lack of training in and 
contact with this type of professional 
activity. Admirable efforts to over- 
come this difficulty are being made by 
the Council on Industrial Health of 
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Fume Exhaust System removing acid 
fumes and vapors from automotive plat- 
ing equipment. 


Above: Special Exhaust System elim- 
inates oil spray and conserves heat. 


Below: Specially designed Exhaust 
System removing dust from rock-crush- 
ing operations and fumes from dryers. 


Photos courtesy Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. 











the American Medical Association. 
The problem of economic barriers to 
health protection programs in smal- 
ler plants requires and is receiving 
deep study which will, no doubt, 
produce constructive remedies. 

A promising idea is the proposed 
establishment of local industrial hy- 
giene service groups specifically to 
aid the smaller companies which find 
it economically impossible to main- 
tain full time health protection staffs. 
These groups will be made up of 
local industrial physicians and, 
where it is possible, industrial hy- 
giene engineers, joining in the co- 
operative service which is so essen- 
tial to successful industrial disease 
control. Thus the company with only 
a few hundred employees will obtain 
the same competent service it would 
with a full time staff. 


Engineering 


The traditional methods of control- 
ling industrial health hazards are 
(1) substitution of harmless for 
harmful substances, (2) isolation of 
hazardous processes, (3) local 
exhaust ventilation, and (4) the use 
of personal protective equipment. 

The first method is obviously of 
very limited application. On occasion 
it has, however, proved very valuable 
—for example, by the substitution of 
non-silica parting compounds, and 
innocuous for toxic solvents. 

Hazardous operations may some- 
times be separated from other work 
or even be completely enclosed, thus 
ensuring a minimum of exposure for 
other workmen. There is too little 
application of this method of control 
and, of course, many times there are 
practical obstacles to its use. Post- 
ponement of dusty operations to 


times when most of the workmen 
have left is sometimes feasible. 

Where industrial operations do not 
prevent its application, local exhaust 
ventilation should be used in con- 
trolling dust, fume and _ vapor 
hazards. It is a basic principle in 
dealing with dust hazards that the 
dust should be attacked at its point 
of origin and thus prevented from 
being disseminated into the atmos- 
phere. Efficient design, proper main- 
tenance and constant checking are 
equally important factors in the effec- 
tiveness of exhaust systems. The neg- 
lect of any one of these points de- 
feats the purpose of the objective of 
safe environmental conditions. 

However, in dust control the ulti- 
mate aim should be the elimination 
of dust of any kind, regardless of its 
innocent character, not only for 
sanitary but also for economic rea- 
sons. An example of how dust con- 
trol will result in saving money was 
recounted by Mr. Andrew Fletcher, 
Vice President of the St. Joseph Lead 
Company. He said: 

“In the sintering operation at our 
Josephtown, Pa., zinc smelter, a dust pre- 
vention and recovery plant was installed at 
a cost of approximately $26,000. Disregard- 
ing for the moment the greatly improved 
working conditions and employee satisfac- 
tion, the minimum saving per year is over 
$5,000, and therefore the installation will 
pay for itself in less than six years. But the 
following example of making muney is even 
more satisfactory—at the same Division 
some $13,000 was expended in improving 
working conditions in the furnace base- 
ment, and as a result it is estimated that 
the recovery in the furnaces has been 
improved by over one per cent. This saving 
seems very small, but it is one which will 
more than pay for the operating cost of 
the installation, refund the entire $13,000 
investment in one year, and show a profit 
of about $13,000 each year thereafter.” 


For those who need further con- 
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BUFFALO FORGE CO., Mortimer St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me your bulletin, ‘Clean, Fresh Air,"' for 
A new bulletin de- ' complete information on solutions to air problems. 
scribing Buffalo Air 
Cleaning Equipment is 
now available. Come Company 
to us for specialized H 
advice. : Address 


Name 
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Dust Collector removing dust created 
by molding, coarse sand conditioning, 
mixing equipment, pedestal grinders 
and snagging machines in automotive 
foundries. 


Photo courtesy Claude B, Schneible Company 


vincing in the matter of universal 
dust control, the trend in recent legal 
decisions points the way—cases in 
which dusts, no matter how harmless, 
have lighted up latent infections or 
intensified existing conditions, have 
recently been decided in favor of the 
claimants. In an early case, the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court stated that in 
any close-drawn issue, the Industrial 
Commission’s decision should always 
be favorable to the injured employee 
(or his dependents) rather than to 
the employer (or his insurance com- 
pany). This is only giving expression 
to the attitude which is becoming 
widely prevalent. In discussing this 
trend, Dr. A. J. Lanza of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. has re- 
cently stated “it bears out an opinion 
(Please turn to page 32) 





Lead Oxide Dust effectively controlled in large battery plant by modern high 
efficiency equipment. 


Photo courtesy American Air Filter Company 
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N THESE DAYS of mass murder 

produced by wars, we are in dan- 
ger of forgetting the value of a single 
human life. We must realize, however, 
that the prospective mobilization of 
industry in the preparation of our de- 
fense against aggression makes the 
protection of the health of our work- 
ers a vital national problem. The ex- 
pected increase in production and em- 
ployment will place great demands 
on the medical departments to assure 
the proper placement of the new 
workers and to protect those now em- 
ployed. Our government, through the 
office of the Surgeon General, has 
asked the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons 
to assist in the preparation of a pro- 
gram of health protection that will 
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at PITTSBURGH PLATE — 
GLASS COMPANY _ 


By C. E. RALSTON, Safety Director, Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass Company, Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


meet all future emergencies. This step 
shows an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of industrial health conserva- 
tion. 


Study Undertaken 

During the past ten years the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has been 
engaged in a fact finding program 
which is providing information con- 
cerning the effect of its manufacturing 
operations on the health of its em- 
ployees. The company’s manufactured 
items are diversified and include not 
only many kinds of glass products 
but also paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
insecticides, dry colors, heavy chemi- 
cals such as sodium carbonate, cem- 
ent, and brushes. Twenty-three plants 
compose the Pittsburgh enterprise. 
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SELLSTROM PROTECTION 


Is Safety Insurance 


because of the light weight, better venti- 
lation and easy adjustable fitting qualities 
that assure COMFORT to the worker and 
efficiency to the employer. There is a 
SELLSTROM Safeguard for every hazard, 
convenient to use, proven by experience. 


SELLSTROM MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
















The industrial hygiene studies be- 
gan with preliminary surveys in each 
of the factories to record every raw 
material and product handled. The 
amounts used or prepared, the chemi- 
cal composition and the places that 
they were used were recorded. This 
data furnished a means of forecasting 
possible danger points which could 
then be verified or denied by exam- 
inations of the workmen and by chem- 
ical and physical analyses of the at- 
mosphere. This preliminary survey 
showed that exposures to toxic or 
harmful materials included silica, as- 
bestos, lead, chromium, manganese, 
mercury, arsenic, cyanides, acids, 
caustics, benzene, carbon monoxide, 
and many others. 

When sufficient data had been ob- 
tained to show the actual conditions 
under which our workmen were em- 
ployed, a program for the correction 
of harmful locations was adopted. 
The immediate action taken was de- 
signed to furnish temporary protec- 
tion while a permanent remedy could 
be carefully considered. We have had 
excellent co-operation between top 
management, the production, the en- 





gineering and the development di- 
visions in planning equipment and 
process changes. Recently our re- 
search department suspended work on 
a new experimental process for the 
production of a special finish on glass 
when they were shown that it caused 
dangerous exposure to workmen. 

X-ray examination will be continued 
as soon as protection has been ob- 
tained for the workers, A medical 
program was adopted which included 
pre-employment examinations for all 
workmen with special attention being 
paid to their proper placement. X-ray 
films were taken on all workers before 
they were allowed to enter a depart- 
ment having dust exposure and other 
specialized tests were utilized for oc- 
cupations requiring contact with lead, 
arsenic, etc. 

The problem of maintaining dust 
collecting and other exhaust equip- 
ment has been made the responsibility 
of the mechanical department in each 
factory. Weekly inspections are made 
and reported on the form shown in 
the title of this article with copies of 
this record sent to the Safety Engineer 
and the Chief Engineer. 
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The trend of litigation on workmen’s health and 
accident compensation is reflected in these briefs 
of the latest and most representative cases coming 
to trial in the intervals between issues. Familiarity 
with this trend is important to every industrialist. 








Carbon Monoxide Poisoning— 
Result of Ill Ventilated Room 


Mechanic who tested a large number of 
automobile motors each day in an illy ven- 
tilated room became blind as a result of 
optic neuritis. Industrial Board’s findings 
that the blindness resulted from exposure 
to toxic amount of carbon monoxide gas 
emanating from running motors and that 
claimant’s condition was an occupational 
disease covered by this paragraph, affirmed. 
Rosky vs Cadillac Motor Car Co.—App. 
Div.—March, 1940. 


* * * 


Tuberculosis Contracted from 
Fellow Employee held 
Compensable 
The claimant in this case worked for a 
number of weeks at a table opposite to a 
fellow employee who was suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. On numerous oc- 
casions the sick employee coughed, and the 
sputum and spray thereby ejected entered 
into the claimant’s nose and mouth. The 
fellow employee’s hands were kept busy 
holding a tray and he was unable to cover 
his mouth when he coughed. A few months 
later the claimant became ill, and a medical 
examination revealed that he had tubercu- 
losis. Prior to this time he had enjoyed good 

health. 

The North Carolina Supreme Court was 
divided on the question of whether or not 
these facts warranted the granting of an 
award. A majority of the Court were of the 
opinion that it did, and sustained an award 
granted by the lower court. The majority 
held that the coughing was untoward, un- 
fortunate and unusual in its proximity and 
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its effect upon the plaintiff, It was uninten- 
tional and resulted from the fellow em- 
ployee’s negligent failure or inability to 
cover the cough because he was holding a 
tray. These circumstances were held to be 
sufficient to bring this happening within 
the definition of an “accident.” The Court 
said, injuries resulting from either wilful 
or negligent actions of fellow employees 
constitute injuries by accident. 

Three judges dissented, holding that the 
facts of this case didn’t constitute an injury 
by accident; that no award should be 
granted since the disease that had been 
contracted was not an occupational disease 
made compensable under the North Caro- 
lina Workmen’s Compensation Statute. 
MacRae vs Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of North Carolina (No. Car.) 
9 S.E. 2nd 595 (June, 1940) 


ok * * 


Award Given for Death brought 
on by Heated Argument following 
Traffie Incident 


The Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of 
New Jersey made a death award under the 
following circumstances. While driving his 
automobile in the performance of his duties 
as a salesman, the employee in this case 
became involved in a heated altercation fol- 
lowing a traffic incident. He had almost 
collided with another car, and the occu- 
pants of that car got out of it and started 
be:ating the employee in very abusive lan- 
guage, and threatened him with bodily 
harm, The employee perceiving that they 
were blocking traffic started to move his 
car, but the men from the other car got 
back into it and forced the employee over 
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No Quit: 


Use Band-me-Quick new Individual Bandage. Made of 
Gauztex. Self-adhering gauze sticks only to itself—not 
to flesh. Medicated pad. 9-inch length. Keeps out dirt 
yet air circulates freely. No Throw-Aways. Each Band- 
me-Quick cellophane wrapped. Stays fresh. 100 to a 
box. Order from supply house or GENERAL BAND- 
AGES, INC., 508 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(Bandeme Quick 


to the side of the road and continued to 
use abusive and threatening language. In 
the midst of this argument, no blows hav- 
ing been struck, the employee collapsed 
in the seat of his car and died in a few 
seconds. 

The medical testimony said that the ex- 
treme emotional excitement ensuing from 
the traffic incident precipitated an acute 
anoxemia (blood and heart condition), 
which was the precipitating cause of the 
death. This was held to be a compensable 
“personal injury” by “accident” “arising 
out of and in the course of employment.” 
Geltman vs Reliable Linen Supply Co. 
(N.Y.) 13 Atl. 2nd 844 (May, 1940) 


7. * 8 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 
Compensated as Occupational 
Disease 


In this case, the Court held: Where a 
grader propelled by a diesel motor was 
fitted with a canopy supported by four up- 
rights, and exhaust pipe which extended 
through the metal top was broken off even 
with driver’s head, as a result of which 
carbon monoxide gas was deflected and 
inhaled by driver causing his death, roof 
of cab of grader constituted an “inclosed 
place” within compensation statute defining 
carbon monoxide poisoning as an occupa- 
tional disease resulting from exposure to 
carbon monoxide in “inclosed places” so as 
to authorize award of compensation for 
death of driver. 

Goaslind vs. City of Pocatello et al. (Idaho) 
102 Pac. 2nd 650 (May 1940) 


16 - 





Truck Driver’s Exposure to Cold 
and Wind Brings Award for 
Facial Paralysis 

The claimant while driving an open mo- 
tor truck suffered a facial paralysis. The 
ailment was a disorder known as “Bell's 
palsy” and is sometimes caused by exposure 
to cold air. An award was made for occu. 
pational disease upon a finding that the 
claimant’s injury was caused by his ex. 
posure to draught, cold and wind which 
exposure was necessitated by his employ- 
ment. 


Nayor vs. Harwick Trucking Corp. et al.¥ 


(N.Y.) 27 N.E. 2nd 434 (April 1940) 


Airplane Mechanic Killed Out- 
side of State Held Entitled to 
Protection of Compensation 
Statute 


Where licensed airplane mechanic was 
in general employ of a garage, but by an 
arrangement between garage and air service 
company, he worked for air service com- 
pany whenever such company required his 
services, and mechanic was killed while 
working on an airplane of service company 
in Maine where he had been sent to as- 
sist in repair of one of company’s airplanes, 
mechanic was in employ of air service com- 
pany at time he was killed, and New Hamp- 
shire Compensation Act was applicable. 

The provision of the Compensation Act 
that the act shall not apply to workmen out- 
side of the state applies only to workmen 
who, although in service of one who has 
accepted the provision of the New Hamp 
shire Act, are nevertheless regularly en 
gaged in work in another state, and does 
not render the act inoperative whenever a 
workman in course of his employment 
crosses the state boundary. 

Bisson vs Winnipesaukee Air Service, Inc. 
(New Hampshire) 13 Atl. 2nd 821 (May, 
1940) 





Digested and Compiled by | 
Hitton E. Roserts 
Member of the Ohio and 
New York Bars. 
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UST, since the inception of form- 

ing molten metal in sand 
moulds, has been thought a neces- 
sary evil in foundry. Silica sand is 
ideal for the moulding processes ex- 
cept from the human side. Silica is 
the one mineral which produces a 
fibrotic condition in the lungs termed 
by the medical profession “Silicosis.” 
Continued inhaling of the very fine 
particles of silica causes the fibrotic 
condition to increase until the work- 
man loses much of the effective 
breathing surface of his lungs. It is 
the general opinion that only the 
very fine particles measuring 3/2500 
inch and smaller affect the lungs. As 
the effective area of the lung is de- 
creased, breathing becomes more dif- 
ficult and in many cases tuberculosis 
develops causing premature death to 
the workman. 


Sourees of Silica Dust 


Dust is stirred into the foundry at- 
mosphere when, unloading the sand 








The Dust He 


By L. M. MERRI 
Ohio Ind 








from cars, adding silica flour to the 
mix, tempering the sand for the 
moulds, handling the sand by the 
moulder, shaking tripoli parting on 
the moulds, tempering the sand for 


cores, making the cores during the | 


shakeout, collecting the castings, dur- 
ing cleaning, and removal of cores 
from the rattler, and from the sand 
blast equipment. Every operation in 
the foundry tends to stir some silica 
dust into the atmosphere. The dust 
which harms most may take twenty- 
four hours to settle to the floor. 
Many silica particles in the foundry 
are reduced to microscopic size by 
processing. Some are ground under 
the mullers of the tempering ma- 
chinery, some are broken down by 


Foundry Dust Control System permitting installation of overhead hood above 
shakeout. 


Photo courtesy American Air Filter Company 
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r to the | 
for the |} heat when the molten metal contacts 
by the | } the sand surface, and other grains are 
rting on | 7 broken down in sand blast cabinets. 
and for | 

ring the| | Preparation of Sand 

igs, dur- |) 
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he sand 
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ne silica 


| Sand is tempered in several ways. 
The smaller foundry uses the laborer 
and a shovel. Some use mechanical 
devices such as sand cutters and sand 


‘he dust |) 2ereators. The larger foundries have 
twentv- | Provided mechanical sand tempering 
e equipment which is well ventilated. 
foundry The plant using the shovel gener- 
size by |. ally does not have the dust stirred 
d under J) into the air unless a gyratory screen 
ing ma-f) |S used to remove the hard lumps. 
lown by |. Lhe sand is wetted down by the work- 
man before he turns it over. The sand 
1 above does not pass through the air far 


enough to dry the particles. 

Plants using mechanical equipment 
‘such as aereators and sand cutters 
| stir the wet particles into the air when 
‘the mechanical equipment throws the 
| sand against a backboard or on a pile 
| in order to mix it. Most plants have 
| this work done during the evening or 
night shifts. Men in the plant at that 
time should wear respirators. 

Localized mechanical equipment 
which removes the sand from the 














A review of foundry operations de- 
scribing each and pointing out the 
existent dust hazard. Dust control 
apparatus, vacuum cleaning equip- 
ment, respirators, masks, helmets 
are all used to control the dust 
problem. 




















Above: Unique application of dust 
control apparatus. This design makes 
for efficient operation. 


Below: Dust Filter combining fan 
house. Notice housing built around the 
hoppers. 


Photos courtesy W. W. Sly Mfg. Company 



























shakeout with conveyors, tempers the 
sand and conveys the sand back to the 
moulder on belts is most often com- 
bined with ventilation which does two 
things, removes the fine material from 
the sand and removes the dust from 
the operation. Frequently the con- 
veyors are not covered. Sand dries on 
the belt. This shales off at some point 
of the belt’s return. There dust is cre- 
ated. A belt cleaner, set in a ventilated 
housing, will eliminate most of this 
dust. 

In the steel foundries where the 
sand is prepared in two parts either 
new or used sand is mixed with vari- 
ous quantities of silica flour and or- 
ganic bond for facing. This is 
tempered in mixers and conveyed 
about the shop in buckets or boxes. 
During the mixing the silica flour is 
a hazard. The microscopic silica is 
dry when added to the mix. Most men 
on the job do not realize their ex- 
posure and are not careful in the 
handling. After the tempering there is 
little hazard from this mix before the 
mould goes into the shakeout. It is 
recommended that the silica flour, 
when used, be handled with care and 
that the workmen be told of its haz- 
ard. It is also recommended that silica 
flour be reduced in the mix or re- 
placed with silica or other material 
of larger grain size, possibly all larger 
than 200 mesh. The heap sand may be 
mixed in mechanical equipment, 
where the fines are removed, it may 
be mixed with a clam shell bucket by 
dropping on a pile while water is 
sprayed on it. Much dust is stirred 
into the air. It is recommended that 
this and other similar practices of 
sand tempering be stopped. In any 
event while sand is being tem- 
pered in such manner, both the 
men on the ground and the 








craneman should wear respira- 
tors. 


Moulding 


The moulder has the sand furnished 
to him damp. In that condition there 
is little danger of dust. When the 
tempered sand is handled by hand 
shoveling either at the bench or on 
the floor, the hazard is slight. 

When mechanical 
used, such as sand slingers forcing 
the sand into the mould by a high 
speed wheel, much dust may be cre- 
ated. The sand is thrown against the 
sides or top of the metal flask, bound- 
ing as much as 10 feet through the 
air before it falls to the floor. Then 
the very fine particles dry and float 
through the air. Often men operating 
this type of equipment have a coating 
of dust on their faces soon after be- 
ginning the day’s work. Respirators 
and face coverings are recom- 
mended for the operators of sand 
slingers. 


Coremaking 


In some plants used sand is dried 
and prepared for cores. One type of 
core sand tempering machine has a 
revolving screen above the sand 
mixer. These screens are seldom 
covered or ventilated. These machines 
create a dust hazard caused by the 
open screen. 

Another hazard in the core room 
is caused by spraying silica washes 
on the cores. This is done frequently 
in the steel foundry. This work 
should be done only in ventilated 
cabinets. 
drilled or ground on a disc 
grinder. All such equipment 
should be ventilated. 


(To be continued) 
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Exhaust Ventilation Suction 


Versus Flicflow 





WILLIAM N. WITHERIDGE, Chief Industrial Hygiene Engineer, 
Detroit Department of Health 


; 





: 
. igi re encountered in sur- 
|}% veys of industrial ventilation is 
ithe belief that a strong “pull” or 
jsuction in an exhaust system is a 
j sure index of performance. In fact. 





many codes, both governmental and 
}manufacturers, specify the minimum 
static suction in terms of inches of 
water gage that should exist at the 
6 ” 

throat” of exhaust hoods for such 
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operations as grinding, buffing, sand- 
ing, and polishing. However, fulfill- 
ment of the static suction requirement 
has been discovered in many cases 
where practically no air was flowing 


——— 


Fig. 1. Exhaust ventilation of printing press using non-offset spray. Air velocity 
as low as 50 ft. per minute can be effected with proper hoods. 


into the exhaust hood as determined 
by air velocity measurements. 

One of the reasons that a strong 
suction is commonly regarded as es- 
sential to good exhaust hood perform- 














ance is that the characteristics of suc- 
tion openings are not generally ap- 
preciated. It is widely assumed that 
a suction opening has a long “reach” 
or that it operates like a compressed 
air nozzle working in reverse. The 
fact is that exhaust openings are in- 
herently non-directional in their effect 
on the surrounding atmosphere and 
air velocities toward such openings 
drop down very suddenly at relatively 
short distances from the openings. In 
direct contrast, compressed air noz- 
zles have decidedly directional char- 
acteristics and can be designed to 


keep the outcoming air in a narrow 
high velocity path or “beam” for 
some distance from the nozzle. 


Blowing and Exhausting 


The difference between blowing 
and exhausting can be demonstrated 
very easily. A person can blow out 
a lighted candle or match at a dis- 
tance of several feet. However, the 
same flame cannot be extinguished 
even at a distance of only two or 
three inches by drawing air forcibly 
into the mouth. The reason is that 
air is drawn into the mouth (the 
exhaust opening) from all directions 
and the amount of air coming from 
a point directly ahead of the opening 
is only a fraction of the total flow 
into the opening. 

The real job of local exhaust venti- 
lation is not to develop a strong 
vacuum but to create an airflow of 
sufficient velocity to counteract any 
tendency of dust laden or vapor laden 
air to disperse in the workroom at- 
mosphere. The air velocity required 
depends on the velocity of drafts, con- 
vection currents and the operating 
characteristics of dust or gas produc- 
ing equipment. It is quite possible to 
control some operations with low 





velocity air currents (see figure 1). 

The quantity or volume of air to 
be moved into an exhaust hood de. 
pends not only on the air velocity 
necessary to prevent the escape of 
dust or vapor but depends also on 
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GAGE READING GAGE READING 
CORRECTLY TOO HIGH 


Fig. 2. Grinding Wheel Exhaust 
Hood. Position A. Right place to test 
suction; reading decreases as damper is 
closed. Position B. Wrong place to test 
suction; reading increases as damper is 
closed. 


the size of the area through which 
the contaminant might escape. In the 
interest of economy it is of advantage 
to keep the size of the contaminating 
area as small as possible in order to 
reduce the airflow required. 


Vaeuum and Suction 


An analogy can be drawn that has 
proved useful in explaining the sig- 
nificance of static suction to plant 
personnel not trained in ventilation 
technicalities. Consider the vacuum 
lines installed in many chemical and 
physical laboratories. All jets on the 
line may be closed so that no air is 
drawn in by the vacuum. If a vacuum 
gage is located near one of the jets. 
it will indicate the amount of suction 
or vacuum at that point. The gage 
tells nothing about the quantity of 
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air moving into the jet, and in fact 
will register a higher vacuum when 
the jet is closed than when it is par- 
tially or completely open. 

The same situation occurs in ex- 
haust systems. A suction test at the 
throat of an exhaust hood or in the 
piping merely indicates that a vac- 
uum exists in the enclosure which is 
capable of producing airflow into the 
hood if given a chance. If the hood 
opening is closed or is constricted by 
dents in the piping, the available en- 
ergy is not used in moving air but is 
registered as static suction. 

Static suction is significant as an 
index of performance only when its 
proper magnitude is predetermined 
for each exhaust hood by calculation 
or experimental calibration of the air- 
flow it produces. Once its correct 
value is determined for a given hood, 
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it remains useful as a routine index 
only so long as the design or con- 
struction of the hood remains un- 
altered, obstructions are removed and 
damages repaired. 


Effect of Obstructions 


Static suction at some points in an 
exhaust system has the unfortunate 
property of increasing in magnitude 
as the airflow is decreased by ob- 
structions. Obstructions are either in- 
tentionally or accidentally introduced. 
A very common obstruction is the 
slide damper installed near an exhaust 
hood to regulate the amount of air 
flowing into the system at that point. 
If the static suction reading is taken 
as shown in figure 2 position B the 
reading in inches of water goes up 
as the damper is closed down. At this 

(Please turn to page 31) 














(Additional new products 
on page 26) 

MONELITE GOGGLE. Retaining for- 
mer advantages and incorporating three 
new features, the New Monelite Goggle, 
manufactured by the Dockson Corporation 
of Detroit, Michigan, provides greater com- 
fort, decreased weight, and easier adjust- 
ment through a new broader facial contact, 
a new nose bridge adjustment, and the new 
Jowmetal bezel. 


The Monelite Goggle has a still greater 
range of utility and safety when Bafl- 
Vents and Rubber Face Pads are used. 
Bafl-Vents can be inserted in the goggle 
cups. They provide protection for the 
sides of the goggle from dust, splashing 
acid, light rays, etc., and allow cooling 
cross ventilation. Where there is intense 
heat and a cushion is needed between face 
and goggle, rubber face pads can be readily 
snapped on the Monelite Goggle and used. 

A complete selection of 50 mm. shatter- 
proof, industrial, hardened, and welding 
lenses is available. 

CYCLONE DUST COLLECTOR. 
The new American Cyclone Dust Collector 
is a recent addition to 
the line of dust control 
equipment manufac- 
tured by the American 
Foundry Equipment 
Company. It is of the 
type generally known as 
the high efficiency, long 
cone cyclone and is 
claimed by the manu- 
facturer to be different 
from the countless varie- 
ties of large diameter 
short cyclones. Due to 
careful proportioning of 
the unit, unusually high 
efficiencies are obtained 
with relatively low back 
pressure, 

Dust samples can be 
shipped to the Ameri- 
can Foundry Equipment 
Company, Mishawaka, 





eee fA 











Indiana, and weight efficiencies determined 
in a test collector. 

PROTECTIVE VANISHING 
CREAM. Ply No. 8 is the most recent de- 
velopment in industrial skin protection by 
the Milburn Company, Detroit—for use by 
welders and cutters, especially at times 
when large diameter rods are required. 
Flash creating operations cause burns of a 
severe nature due to the ultra violet and 


infra-red rays, sometimes penetrating sev- 
eral layers of clothing. The use of Ply No. 
8 is said to offer complete protection 
against such burns allowing workers to 
handle their duties in comfortable clothing. 

Ply No. 8, like its companion products, 
Ply No. 1 (for protection against dirty 
grease and oil (carbon black), paint in 








Additional information and descriptive 
literature on any of the products men- 
tioned in this service department may 
be obtained by writing Dept. N, Oc- 
CUPATIONAL Hazarps, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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asphalt, printing-ink, 


all forms, 
greases, waxes, pitch, etc.) ; Ply No. 2 (for 


tar, 


protection against petroleum and_ hydro 
carbon solvents, cooling lubricants, cutting 
compounds, etc.); and Ply No. 6 (for 
protection against acids and caustics), is 
manufactured upon a background of bio- 


+ chemical and medical research. It is rubbed 


into the skin completely dry and is prac- 
tically invisible. 


HOSE MASKS. Announcement is made 


* 





by Mine Safety Appliances Company of a 
new descriptive bulletin dealing with the 
application of the All-Vision Facepiece to 





Statements made in connection with any 
product mentioned in this service de- 
partment are based on manufacturers 
claims, Although these claims are be- 
lieved to be true, this magazine does 
not guarantee that to be the case. 
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the company’s well-known line of Hose 
Masks—includine the M.S.A. Combination, 
Utility, Standard and Special Hose Mask 
models. 

These masks, popular for years for their 
comfort and complete protection, now 
feature greatly increased lens area of the 


facepieces. The non-fogging, large-area 
lenses of laminated shatter-proof glass 


permit complete vision through all viewing 
angles. The lenses are contoured at the 
sides to fit wearer’s face. Built-in fogproof 
construction assures that incoming air will 
keep the lenses clear of condensation at all 
times. The All-Vision Facepiece readily 
fits any face with perfect gas-tight seal 
eliminating pressure points. 

Copies of the new M.S.A. Hose Mask 
Bulletin No. EB-4 may be secured by writ- 
ing this publication, or direct to Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas 
and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FIRST AID STRETCHER. Industrial 
Products Company, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces a new stretcher combining features 
for better and more comfortable handling 


bs | 





of injured persons. Flexible type that can 
be used in the most otherwise inaccessible 


places. Can be carried through narrow, 
crooked passageways, up or down ladders or 
circular stairways, raised or lowered per- 
pendicularly through trap doors, man holes, 
etc. where there is room for only one person 
at a time. Patient is securely strapped in 
the stretcher and the injured one is always 
safe and as comfortable as possible under 
the circumstances. 

A desirable feature is the Talon zipper 
which runs the length of the stretcher and 
eliminates the necessity of lifting the pa- 
tient from stretcher to cot. Stretcher hold- 
ing patient is placed on the cot, draw zip- 
per, and the stretcher lifts out in two com- 
plete halves, leaving patient undisturbed. 
Special fastener acts as safeguard against 
opening of the zipper while patient is being 
carried. This stretcher is full size and folds 
compactly to 4’ 10” x 6”. 














BOX-TYPE SAFETY HOLDER. The 
Double-Floating Box-Type Safety Holder 
just introduced by the M. E, Cunningham 
Company is designed for faster and more 
efficient marking on hot, cold, flat, round, 
or angular surfaces. This holder will work 
equally well whether the surface to be 
marked is rough sheared, sawed, or ground. 

Both the holder and type are made from 
patented safety steel which will not spall 
or mushroom. 





A leveling sleeve prevents the holder 
from tipping over when in use; and, at the 
same time, prevents the pieces from flying 
out of the holder in case one of the 
stamps should break or chip off from mis- 
use. 


FLASHLIGHT EXTENSION. Internal 
inspection of molds, intricate core castings, 
and miscellaneous items is often hindered 
because of lack of light in inaccessible 
places. A new device has been developed 
to supply light where no ordinary bulb 
can reach. To inspect the “innards,” a 
flashlight bulb extension is available. 

Made in lengths from 6” to 36”, its plug 
end is screwed into any flashlight with the 
bulb in the opposite socket. Being bend- 
able, it can go down into deep recesses or 
through torturous passages, and can be 














positioned exactly where light is most 


needed without the necessity of holding it 
It can be bent to form its own stand. 





The new product is manufactured by th 
Sierra Aircraft Company, Sierra Madre, 


Calif. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT LOAD CARRIER. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Division, has announced the addition of a 
3,000 lb. capacity, load carrier type of 
truck to their line of electric industrial 
trucks. 

Small and compact, this materials handl- 
ing unit features a rugged frame of welded 
steel plate for great strength with minimum 
truck weight. Light-weight trucks are par- 
ticularly valuable where loads must be 
transported over gangplanks, floors, and in 
elevators of limited capacities. 





For operator’s safety, the control plat 
form is protected by a streamlined bumper. 
Cushioned foot pedals care for operator 
comfort while the truck is in motion. 
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Dust Control in Plug Drilling 


By W. F. TERRY, Consulting Engineer, 





HAYE you ever noticed the small 
holes drilled in a curbstone and 
wondered how they were made and 
for what purpose? 

In ancient days artisans discovered 
that rocks could be split by the use 
of wedges placed in natural cleavage 
cracks. In modern times science de- 
veloped a method of creating such 
cracks artificially by the use of steel 
wedges properly located in a line of 
drilled holes, At first these holes 
were made by striking a steel drill 
with a hammer while slowly rotating 





—Before— 


‘it, a laborious, time-consuming proc- 
Later, production demands 
‘speeded up the drilling process by 
‘supplementing pneumatically oper- 
sated plug drills to produce such holes 
jresulting in increasing the output per 
/man nearly fifty times. 

Modern labor saving devices, how- 
/ever, are created with only one object 
foremost, i.e., to increase man’s out- 
}put. Rarely has thought been given 

to controlling resulting health hazards 
so often created. 
| In the last few years men’s working 


hess, 
j 
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conditions have been improved in 
many ways and a new device recently 
developed can now be obtained to 
control the hazard which is present 
wherever holes are drilled in rock, 
stone, or cer cnt for any purpose 
either indoors or outside. This device 
consists of a small rubber hood 
through which the drill is inserted. 
The hood is attached to a source of 
suction by means of a small flexible 
rubber hose. 

The dust created while drilling is 
thus effectively removed at its source, 





—After— 


and since this hood covers the point 
and a portion of the shank of the 
drill, flying dust particles and chips 
can no longer escape to cut the fore- 
arms or cheeks of the drillers, or 
cloud their eye glasses. Both a health 
and an ancient hazard have been elim- 
inated by effectively removing the 
dust. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
show how a dust control system of 
the above type solved the dust prob- 
lem in the yard of a large Vermont 
Granite quarry. 


—27 
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By W. T. CAMERON, Chief Safety Adviser, Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor 


Safety and Defense 


National Committee 
Appoints Regional 
Representatives 

HE National Committee for the 

Conservation of Man Power in 
Defense Industries recently announced 
the appointment of eight Regional 
Representatives to execute the Safety 
Defense program announced in this 
column last month. Chosen because of 
their organizing, promotional and ex- 
ecutive ability and wide knowledge of 
safety activities in the zone in which 
they will operate, these representatives 
will serve the government as “dollar- 
a-year” men. 

Region No. 1, comprising the New 
England States, is under the direction 
of Lewis E. MacBrayne, for 20 years 
general manager of the Massachusetts 
Safety Council, Boston. Mr. Mac- 
Brayne is well known throughout the 
country as a safety promotion expert; 
is vice-president of the Federated 
Safety Councils of America, and a 





member of three National Research 
committees. 

Region No. 2, comprising New 
York, eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, and Delaware, is rep- 
resented by E. G. Quesnel, director of 
safety, Borden Company, New York 
City. Mr. Quesnel entered safety work 
in 1921 as director of safety for the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, Gran- 
ite City, Illinois, and has been con- 
tinuously engaged in the work since 
that time. From 1933 to 1937 he served 
as state and regional safety represent- 
ative of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration in the Middle West, and has 
been for three years with the Borden 
Company directing the safety activi- 
ties of affiliated companies over the 
entire United States. 

Region No. 3, comprising Virginia. 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
is supervised by W. B. Weaver, who 
has devoted his entire working life 
since 1907 to welfare and safety activi- 
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ies of Marshall Field and Company, 
Manufacturing Division. He is promi- 
nently connected with the Central 
Piedmont Safety Council and is sec- 
retary of the Mutual Aid Association. 

Region No. 4, consisting of Michi- 
gan, Ohio, western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky, is under the 
direction of Carl L. Smith, managing 
director, Cleveland Safety Council. 
Mr. Smith has been identified with the 
safety movement since 1918, serving 
as field representative of the National 
VSafety Council until 1925. Since 1926 
he has been directing community safe- 
ty work for the city of Cleveland, in- 
cluding factories, schools and homes. 
He is secretary of the Cleveland Met- 
ropolitan Police Strategy Board, and 
}managing director of the Ohio State 
Safety Council, dealing with all forms 
of safety effort in industry and on the 
Jhighway, including fire prevention ac- 
i tivities. He is a member of the Ohio 
‘Society of Safety Engineers; presi- 





—_ Federated Safety Councils of 


/ America, and a member of the execu- 
itive committee, National Safety Coun- 
teil. 

i Region No. 5, consisting of Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
jand Florida, is represented by John D. 
Petree, director, Alabama Department 
/of Industrial Relations. Judge Petree 
Sentered official life in the state of Ala- 
jbama in 1923 as probate judge of 
}Franklin County. From 1934 to 1939 
She was compliance director of the Na- 
Stional Emergency Council and the 
) \.R.A. In 1939 he was appointed by 
the governor of Alabama to serve as 
‘director of the Department of Indus- 
) trial Relations of the state. He is per- 
ysonally acquainted with state safety 
J officials and industrial safety experts 
| throughout the South. 

» Region No. 6, consisting of ten mid- 
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western states, including Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, is under the direc- 
tion of Harry Guilbert, director, since 
1921, of the Bureau of Safety and 
Compensation, the Pullman Company, 
Chicago. Known throughout the coun- 
try as an eye protection expert, Mr. 
Guilbert pioneered in the now widely 
accepted plan of having all workers 
wear safety goggles while on the job. 
He is vice-president and a member of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council; also a member 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

Region No. 7, comprising Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
is directed by C. A. Miller, the Texas 
Company, Houston. From 1929 to 
1934 Mr. Miller was a district engineer 
for the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company, and since 1934 has 
been assistant to the manager of the 
personnel department of the Texas 
Company, having charge of the Hous- 
ton personnel office, and all safety and 
first-aid programs for the company in 
the 48 states. He is a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
vice-president of the Petroleum Sec- 
tion, National Safety Council, and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Texas Safety Association. 

Region No. 8 includes the 11 west- 
ern states and is under the direction 
of R. E. Donovan, chief safety engi- 
neer, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco. Mr. Donovan 
was prominently identified with the 
safety activities of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines from 1919 to 1922. From 
1922 to the present time as chief safety 
engineer of the Standard Oil Company 
of California he is in responsible 
charge of Safety Division, Employee 
Relations and Personnel Department; 




















Whether you need a simple, 
effective dust respirator weigh- 
ing several ounces, or a heavy- 
duty Respirator, Gas Mask, Hel- 


PU LM OSAN has the 


Proper Safeguard for ALI 


BREATHING HAZARDS 

















Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 


Dept. OH, 176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


met or Hood—you will find at 

Pulmosan one of the most com- 

RESPIRATORS plete lines of breathing equip- 
FACE MASKS ment on the market. No matter 
what your specific hazard or 

GAS MASKS special need ... simply outline 
your conditions for proper 

HELMETS recommendation. Write for our 
complete safety catalog, which 

HOODS includes full line. 





he is also responsible for carrying on 
the entire safety program of the com- 
pany and wholly owned subsidiaries. 
Mr. Donovan is a former member of 
the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Safety Council, and past general 
chairman of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers and Petroleum Sec- 
tion of the Council. 

The National Committee’s plans call 
for the appointment of a prominent 
industrial safety leader in each indus- 
trial state, to serve under the juris- 
diction of the regional representative. 
The state representatives will consti- 
tute the regional advisory committee 
in each of the eight zones and will be 
responsible for the interpretation and 
application of all policies and pro- 
cedures developed by the National 
Committee, State representatives, in 





addition to being responsible for the 
selection of voluntary field agents in 
principal industrial centers within the 
state, will set up local advisory com. 
mittees composed of representatives of 
industry, labor, the state Labor De- 
partment or state Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

Plant Contact Men 

All district and local representatives 
being asked to serve as direct contact 
men will be safety engineers directly 
connected with industry. 

Only a limited number of voluntary 
workers are being appointed at this 
time as the Committee does not expect 
a great burden of assignments for 
some time. More “dollar-a-year” con- 
tact men will be added to the state and 
regional organizations as the defense 
program develops. 
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Exhaust Ventilation— 
Suetion vs. Airflow 





(Continued from page 23) 












position the highest static suction will 
occur with the damper completely 
closed and the exhaust hood out of 
commission. Codes may or may not 
specify that suction readings should 
be taken between the hood opening 
and the damper, if a damper is in- 
stalled. In most cases the only specifi- 
cation is that exhaust hoods must be 
open. Since dampers may be used to 
balance the airflow between various 
parts of an exhaust system, the 
dampers may be semi-permanently 
fixed at anywhere from full open to 
almost complete closure in some in- 
stances. Static suction requirements 
of codes are given on the assumption 
that no partially open damper will 
be located between the hood opening 
) and the point of measurement. 

| Other types of obstructions that de- 
} velop between exhaust hoods and the 
point of suction measurement are 
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ory com: fF) : : 

tatives of gradual accumulations of lint, shav- 
abor De-§ ings or caked dust, rags, solid objects 
Commis: — such as small parts being processed, 





in fact anything small enough to enter 

the hood openings but too large to 

be carried through the system. Of 
‘course such obstructions should be 
} cleaned out periodically but failures 
to do so are remarkably frequent. Un- 
less the inspector is aware of these 
sources of error and is careful to have 
them eliminated before making static 
suction readings, false reports are apt 
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Measuring Airflow 

| Static suction should not be de- 
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nounced as an index of exhaust hood 
performance without indicating a 
suitable substitute. As stated earlier, 
if static suction has been properly 
correlated with the required quantity 
of air flowing into each exhaust hood 
and is measured under suitable cir- 
cumstances, it can be useful as a rou- 
tine index to reveal satisfactory or 
below-par performance. However, the 
vast majority of exhaust systems in 
both large and small plants have not 
been calibrated so that inspectors can 
determine readily the airflows cor- 
responding to static suction readings. 

A much better way of measuring 
airflow into an exhaust hood is to 
determine the air velocities created 
by the hood in the areas where air 
contamination occurs. Several con- 
venient instruments are available for 
measuring air velocity, such as the 
rotary vane anemometer, the “velo- 
meter” and the Yaglou “thermoane- 
mometer.” Where necessary, velocity 
measurements can be made inside 
pipes with the pitot tube, the velo- 
meter with attachments and the ther- 
moanemometer. 

An important fact to remember is 
that the existence of a specified static 
suction in the piping near an exhaust 
hood is not by itself, an assurance 
that air is flowing into the hood. If 
static suction readings are taken, their 
ability to conceal faulty performance 
rather than reveal it must be con- 
tinuously anticipated on field inspec- 
tions. 

The use of airflow as an index 
of performance properly places em- 
phasis on the ability of an exhaust 
system to transport air from one point 
to another. The use of static suction 
as an index of performance improper- 
ly emphasizes the ability of an ex- 
haust system to create a vacuum. 









Dust and Fume Control 
(from page 12) 





that many of us have expressed in 
recent years, namely, that tubercu- 
losis occurring in an_ industrial 
worker who is exposed to any kind of 
dust may be considered as of an 
occupational nature... .” 

Respiratory protective devices 
should always be used where expo- 
sure to hazards is of temporary 
duration or where installation of 
more adequate protection is not 
feasible. 

The brief mention given here to 
medical and engineering procedures 
is not to be taken as evidence that 
the proper protection of workers is 
a simple stereotyped matter. There 
are few fundamentals, but the re- 
quirements are rigid since it is human 
health that is at stake. The end sought 
is complete prevention of occupa- 
tional disease in the plant; the means 
are those that will secure and main- 
tain safe concentrations of potential- 
ly harmful air-borne substances. 

Let us elaborate a little on 
“means.” In order are (1) a 
thorough analysis of every job 
and operation in the plant, and 
every step from receipt of raw ma- 
terial to delivery of the finished 
products; (2) determination of 
concentrations of potentially haz- 
ardous substances; (3) design 
and installation of a protective 
system to insure reduction to or 
below permissible limits; (4) 
maintenance of the protective sys- 
tem at the necessary level of 
efficiency; and (5) cooperation 
between medical and engineering 
departments to insure that limits 
in effect are safe in fact. 


Ventilating Equipment 
Makes Progress 


Progress in the design of protec. 
tive ventilating systems has been 
rapid in the last half-dozen years. 
More and more emphasis has been 
placed on the necessity for correlat- 
ing design of equipment with the 
actual needs in hazard reduction 
problems. Estimates of efficiency, 
from the viewpoint of hazard control, 
must be based on actual reduction of 
dusts and fumes to safe limits and not 
on amounts of those substances col- 
lected. If too little thought is given 
to the planning of the ventilation 
equipment, the apparatus may fail to 
perform its function of safeguarding 
the industrial atmosphere or it may 
be so over-powered as to be an un- 
necessary drain on the cost of the 
health protection program. 

The heavy investment involved in 
installation of health-protection sys- 
tems may be jeopardized without 
proper maintenance. Inspections 
should be made at definite intervals. 


Co-operation Necessary 


The success of an industrial-health- 
protection program demands _ the 
closest and most intelligent co-opera- 
tion of engineering and medical de- 
partments. It is the responsibility of 
the engineer to produce the safe con- 
ditions which the medical depart- 
ment finds necessary by examination 
of workers. Thus will be avoided the 
danger of utter dependence on what 
were thought to be safe limits. The 
double-check provided by hazard con- 
trol in the plant and _ physical 
examinations of the workers will re- 
sult in improved health, increased 
efficiency, and definite economic sav- 7 
ings. 
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LOST TIME HAS NO PLACE 
IN NATIONAL DEFENSE... 


Keeping More Men on the 
Job Demands Increased 
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Personal Safety: 
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All-Vision Facepiece 





PROTECT LIVES AND HEALTH WITH 
APPROVED M.5.A. SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Industry today serves the best interests of country and self 
by keeping every worker safely on the job. Vital in achieving 
this objective is the provision of approved safety equip- 
ment, in sufficient quantity for protection of increased 
working forces. As headquarters for “Everything in Mine 
and Industrial Safety”, we are in a preferred position to 
supply the approved products you require—in any type, 
at any time, anywhere! Let us consult with you! 


KEEP YOUR SAFETY EQUIPMENT AT PEAK 
EFFICIENCY WITH M..5.A.’s REGULAR INSPEC- 


TION SERVICE—our complete cooperation with safety 
in industry includes a systematic equipment-inspection serv- 
ice at the call of any manufacturer. Regular examination— 
with adjustments where needed—is of major importance to 
the efficient maintenance of your safety equipment—and 
our professional skill and experience assures you of getting 
the most out of your investment. Simply call-in your 
M.S.A. Representative and have him arrange a schedule to 


suit your convenience—without obligation! Gas Mask Canisters 





MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 





Canisters 


